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To Messrs J. H. Judkins, A. G. Simpson , 
and John T. McDonald: 


GENTLEMEN—I have the honor of submitting herewith the “Sec- 
ond Biennial Report” of this institution, it being the first of my 
administration, commencing on the first day of October 1880, and 
ending on the 30th day of September, 1882. 

In submitting this report, it appears necessary to go somewhat 
in to detail, and I therefore crave yourindulgence and beg you to 
believe that a sincere desire to put this institution, and all matters 
pertaining thereto in their true light, is the only motive that moves 
me to the course I have decided upon. 

I relieved my predecessor, Col. Bass, on the 3rd day of March, 
1881, and took charge of this institution on that day. I found Capt. 
T. L. Green, Col. Bass’ faithful and efficient Deputy Warden in 
charge, who turned over to me what real and personal property 
belonged to the State. Col. Bass, on retiring from office, carried all 
the books and vouchers, thereby leaving me without any informa- 
tion or data by which to be governed. The books were returned 
about two months afterward, and the vouchers at a later date. 

The Board of Inspectors met, and made an inventory of the per- 
sonal property, for which I gave my receipt. Said inventory is now 
on file in this office, showing the personal property to have been 
valued at less than $500. 

The buildings are in good repair. The front grounds have been 
enlarged and beautified. That portion of the building where wood 
is used, has been repainted. The verandahs in front have also 
been painted, as well as the yard fencing. We have raised large 
quantities of vegetables of every kind. Our turnip and. potato 
crop now is splendid. During the fall of 1881 we built two fish 
traps in: the fallsof the Coosa, near the penitentiary, and ata 
trifling cost. From these traps we have taken large quantities of 
the finest fish; sufficient to give all the convicts fish at least once 
a day, during the. fish season. I don’t think there has been a day 
since the first of June,.1881, but what we have given the convicts 
vegetables or fish for dinner. We have not had a serious case of | 
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sickness to originate here. One old man died with softening of the 
brain, who had been confined here during the whole of his prison 
life. We venture the assertion that no private residence or yards - 
. in the State are more cleanly and free from offensive odors than 
- the Alabama Penitentiary at Wetumpka. I invite you, gentle- 
men, to thoroughly inspect them. 

I now proceed to discuss those branches situated in other por- 
tions of the State, and offer such suggestionsin regard to them as 
to me seems proper. ° 

Col. Bass deliveref@ tome what purported to be the contracts 
for hire of convicts, made with several persons and companies and 
approved by the Governor, February 4th, 1881. 

After a careful examination of the same, I found the different 
clauses of the contracts so conflicting, and the language se ambig- 
uous, that I decided to submit the matter to Hon. H. C. Tomp- 
kins, Attorney-General, and ask for a written opinion by which to 
be governed. Colonel Tompkins soon furnished me with a con- 
struction of the contracts, by which opinion I was governed, nd 
out of which grew the long and tedious litigation which folowed 
my action, with which you are, of course, familiar. We success- 
fully defended two suits brought by J. W. Comer for the contract- 

“ors. While these suits were pending, we were restratned from 
delivering any convicts to parties with whom we had contracted ; 
therefore, had to transport all convictions to the walls, and main- 
tain them for a considerable time without remunerative labor. The 
expenses thus incurred, the expenses consequent to the litigation 
above mentioned, as well as the high prices paid for supplies of 

_ every kind during the two years, enter largely into what appears - 

to be an extravagant outlay for current expenses. 

When the courts declared the contracts void, we made new 
contracts with all parties who held old ones, to expire January 
ist, 1888, 

The reason for making contracts for one year only, was that 
the Legislature might not be embarrassed in any action they 
might think proper to take, and for reasons that will appear 
further on in this report. 

Since assuming the duties of this office, I have been diligently 
at work, trying to correct the evils and abuses that have found 
their way into our system, greatly impairing its usefulness and 
creating grave doubts as to its future success. : 

I found the convicts confined at fourteen different prisons, con- 
trolled by as many persons or companies, and situated at as many 
different places. 

There were, on the 30th day of September, 1880, confined in 
the penitentiary, of all classes and sexes, 540. Of this number 
410 were rated as first-class. On the 30th day of September, 1882, 
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there are, of all classes, 522, of which number but 112 are rated 
as first-class. Of this number Colonel Thomas Williams has 128, 
of whom 75 are first-class. This 75, added to the 172 first-class 
hired at other places, makes a total of 185 first-class hands. There 
are in the walls 38, leaving in the penitentiary, to be hired out, 
361 of all classes. ; 

Of this number 219 are hired at the mines and mills,-and 142 
(these are in addition to those on the Williams’ farm) are worked 
on farms. These are all classed as foilows : 

No. 1, or first-class, No. 2, No. 3 and “ dead heads,” or per- 
sons who are hired out for their maintenance. In the mines and 
mills $12 per month per capita is paid for first-class men, $8 for 
second-class and $4 for third; on the farms $10 for first-class, and 
such prices for others as the Inspectors may agree upon. From 
the above it will be seen that the classification has been greatly 
reduced in two years, thereby considerably reducing the revenue - 
of the penitentiary. This falling off in classification is to be 
accounted for partly, first, from the fact that old convicts are 
gradually wearing out; second, the courts are sentencing all able 
bodied convicts to hard labor for the counties, and giving the 
penitentiary the old and feeble, the extreme young, the imbecile 
and the blind, in fact all classes that are able, from their appear- 
ance in court, to arouse the:sympathies of court and jury ; and a 
third reason comes from what your inspectors are pleased to 
denominate “justice to the convict,” believing it better to class 
below than above a man’s ability to perform. In this view of 
the subject I most heartily agree. 

You will see from the tabulated statements herewith submitted, 
that there are only 55 convicts in the penitentiary for whom $12 
per month is paid, and 57 who bring $10, showing the number 
of first class meg to be many times below what it was two years 
ago; if the classification as it existed at that time had been main- 
tained, the revenue from convict labor would be more than 
double what it now is. It is proper to state here that contracts 
for 1881 were for $8 for first, and $4 for second-class men. 

The present prices have prevailed only since March 1st, 1882. 


PRISONS AND THEIR CONDITION. 


I found the prisons where convicts were confined in most 
instances totally unfit for the purpose for which they were 
intended. They were built, in most cases, with a view to the 
strictest economy. No regard was had to the important question 
of ventilation, and the prison frequently contained twice as many 
convicts as its dimensions would warrant. They were as filthy, 
as a rule, as dirt could make them, and both prisons and prisoners 
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were. infested with vermin. The bedding was totally unfit‘for 
use. I found that convicts were excessively, and in some 
instances, cruelly punished; that they were poorly clothed and 
fed; that the sick were neglected, insomuch as no hospitals had 
been provided, they being confined in the cells with the well con- 
victs. The use of dining room furniture, at some prisons; was 
unknoWn, the men having their meals spread on a bench, or shelf, 
or given them by the cook in their hands. The prisons have no 
adequate water supply, and I verily believe there were men in 
thein who had not washed their faces in twelve months. 

In visiting the different prisons, I found the men so much 
intimidated that it was next to impossible to get from them any 
thing touching their treatment. In this condition I found things 
on my first visit to the prisons. I realized the difficulty at once 
of bringing up the standard to where it would pass muster, where 
the contractor or his hired agents were the instruments through 
whom I had to operate. The question of how to manage- con- 
victs by private parties, met me on the very threshald of my 
administration. 

I realized that the Warden and Inspectors had no power to 
enforce the rules and regulations described for the government ot 
convicts worked outside the walls, where the hired agents of the 
contractor must be relied upon to take care of the State’s interest. 

To expect him to see the rules and regulations prescribed for 
the government of his prison enforced, when said rules come 
directly in conflict with what appears to be his principal’s 
interest, is just as‘reasonable as to expect that the Warden and 
Inspectors will subordinate the State’s interest to that of the con- 
tractors. 

It is not those things which occur once in a quarter, or that 
come tothe knowledge of the State officers through public rumor, 
that make up the abuses at a convict camp, but the every day 
and night occurrences, things of which the Inspector is seldom or 
never iniormed, and which they have no reliable means of ascer- 
taining. 

We now have 13 prisons where convicts are confined, under as 
many different managements, of course. How can we know 
whether these people are properly treated or no? Can you say 
that their food is good and wholesome, properly prepared and 
decently served? Can you say that they are not worked in the 
rain and mud? Can you say they are properly cared for when 
sick ? -Can you say that they are not excessively punished ? Can 
you say the discharged convict is given a decent suit of clothing 
and money to pay his expenses home ? 

These are questions that are continually arising, and relate to 
every day and night occurrence. How are they to be met and 
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overcome? It is the first duty of those charged with the enforce- 
ment of prison discipline, to deal with crime, first with a view to 
public safety; next to reform and restore the convict. 

How to make the labor of convicts contribute to their support, 
to pay expenses incurred in their prosecution, to reclaim them 
from the error of their ways, and to protect them from those who prey 
upon them during their prison life and after its close, are questions 
that should receive careful attention and great perseverance from 
prison wardens. I am not one of those who believe it possible 
to reform every man or woman, who may be, for any cause, 
imprisoned in the penitentiary, indeed I am firmly of the opinion 
that our system makes men and women worse. They are more 
demoralized, and less fit to return to, or enter upon, their social 
duties than when convicted. i 

Society is less secure after his return than before his conviction. 
How is it possible to reform a man or woman without first inspir- 
ing self respect? and how is it possible for him or her to have 
self-respeċt when rolling in filth, and preyed upon at night by 
vermin to such an extent as to drive him or her mad ? 

I am prepared to demonstrate that our system is a better train- 
ing school for criminals than any of the dens of iniquity that 
exist in our large cities. The first lesson taught is, that the State 
cares nothing for the criminal nor his well being, that the only 
interest felt in him is as to how much money the State and con- 
tractor can jointly realize from his labor. 

The necessary agencies in reforming criminals are, remunera- 
tive labor, discipline properly enforced, cleanliness of the person, 
wholesome food properly prepared, and decently served. You 
may as well expect to instill decent habits into a hog, as to reform 
a criminal whose habits and surroundings are as filthy as a pig’s. 
To say there are any reformatory measures used at our prisons, 
or that any regard is had to kindred subjects, is to state a false- 
, hood, The system is a disgrace to the State, a reproach to the 
civilization and Christian sentiment of the age, and ought to. be 
speedily abandoned. It was an experiment, born of necessity at 
the time of its adoption, and was, perhaps, the best that could be 
done, but the time has now passed when the State can plead justi- 
fication. 

The demand for convict labor has grown apace with the rapid 
progress made in the development of our natural resources, and 
with it an opportunity offers itself, which if taken advantage of 
by the State, will work a complete revolution is our convict sys- 
tem, start it upon a career of usefulness, and make it possible to 
apply to it the principles intended by the originators of peniten- 
tiary punishment. 

I know that it is much easier to pull down than to build up, 
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that it is less difficult to point out error, than to apply a remedy, 

but after a careful study of the whole subject, aided by the 
experience of two years, as well as by, an opportunity to study 
the results since the adoption of the present system. I am pre- 
pared to submit what I believe to be a much better system, and 
am fully prepared to demonstrate its entire practicability. 
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CONVICTS WORKED ON PUBLIC ACCOUNT. 


Before entering on a discussion of the plan I desire to submit, 
it may not be out of place to notice briefly, the subject of work- 
ing convicts on what is known as the “ public account” system. 
It has been suggested by some that the convict force of Alabama 
can be successfully and profitably worked at the walls, or that 
the State could mine coal profitably, or engage in some other 
work at a profit. If our prison population consisted of the same 
class of persons to be found in Northern and Eastern prisons, it 
would be possible to work them in the walls of the prison, not 
however on public account at a profit. In the North and Hast, 
with which prisons some are so fond of comparing our system, ' 
the inmates are nearly all white, with a trade or some capacity to 
learn one, while with us our prison population is composed largely 
of negroes, who have no capacity beyond a knowledge of the use 
of pick and shovel. A large majority of sentences are of 
short duration, and before they could be taught to produce a 
merchantable article, their sentences expire, besides, to work the 
force in the walls would require a heavy plant in the way of 
‘machinery and fixtures, as well as a large annual outlay. The 
strongest reason, to my mind, why the State should never engage 
in the manufacture of goods on the “ public account” system, is 
to be found in the fact that a man who has special fitness for the 
duties of a Warden, is not expected to possess the skill, nor will 
his other duties allow him the time, to make a success of manu; 
facturing, which requires great: experience and undivided thought 
and attention, with the inspiration of hope for personal profit. 
A successful manufacturing business is necessarily of slow growth, 
the outcome of business ability, and a well matured plan, carried 
on through years of trial to ultimate success. 

Prison Wardens, especially where their term of office depends 
on the wheel of fortune which revolves every four years are not 
expected to master all the arts of successful manufacture. It 
requires time to develop plans, or a display of business fac- 
ulties. A business that changes hands every four years, especially 
one so complicated as this must necessarily be, must prove a 
failure for want of information and systematic management, the 
outcome of well matured and carefully digested plans in the 
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organization of the system, to say nothing of dishonest officials. 

The same reasons apply to any and all work pursued on the 
public account system; hence it is that I insist that to work the 
convict force of Alabama on public account is impracticable, 
and not to be thought of in the final settlement of our convict 
troubles. 


K COMPETITION WITH FREE LABOR. 


It is argued by some that convict labor ought not to be brought 
in competition with free labor. To argue from this standpoint, 
is to prevent all labor by convicts; every man is the competitor 
of another, and the only way to avoid competition resulting from 
convict labor is to hang the convict or support. him in idleness. 
The former proposition would be opposed by the civilization of 
the age, while the latter would meet with decided opposition 
from the tax payer. 

To talk about convict labor competing with honest free labor, 
is nothing more nor less than demagoguery. It is nothing but 
sickly sentimentality, that has no part nor parcel in the common- 
sense, every day transactions of life. 

But there are those who say that convicts ought not to be 
employed at skilled labor, such as mining coal, because it comes 
in competition with free labor. It seems to me that no class of 
our people can stand competition better than the miner, who can 
and does earn from $2.50 to $4.00 per day. 

While it is true that individual interests must be protected, it 
is also true that the State has some rights that must be respected, 
and when it is asserted that convict labor should not compete 
with free labor, because it is hurtful to their interests, the State 
has a right to ask for the proof of such assertions, and if this 
proof is not furnished, has a right to believe that no such proof 
exists, and that the complainant has mistaken the cause of his 
trouble. The time will never be in Alabama, that free labor, 
skilled or unskilled, cannot get work to do that will pay for all 
the bone, muscle and skill employed in it. 

No transitory work, such as railroad building, should be 
engaged in with convicts. The camps are necessarily temporary, 
and thefore unfit for the uses to which they are put. 

The convict: is worked in the rain and mud, and is shut up at 
night without a change of clothing. Hospital accommodations 
are always poor, and the exposures necessarily great. i 

All vegetable diet must be purchased, and consequently is not 
furnished in sufficient quantities to prevent those diseases caused 
by an excessive use of salt meat. The bedding is always 
inadequate, the water supply insufficient, cooking arrangements 
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are mere make-shifts, and as a result the food is improperly 
cooked, and disease‘and death naturally follow. Convicts must 
have better attention, be better clothed and fed than any other 
class of laborers, or the death rate will be proportionately larger. 
He has not the same inducement to struggle against disease that 
the citizen has, and therefore yields more readily to its ravages. 


THE STATE FARM. 


The lease held by Col. Thomas Williams in the State farm, and 
his contract for one hundred first-class hands, expires on January 
1, 1883. I have been somewhat puzzed to understand how it was 
that Col. Bass claims a credit of $12,000 for the services of one 
hundred convicts furnished Col. Williams under this contract, 
during two years prior to September 30, 1880, when his published 
report (pp. 30 and 31) show that the number he had on that date 
to have been only eighty-seven of all classes, and his books show a 
balance due Col. Williams of three thousand days work, to be 
paid in 1881. 

We have been unable to pay up Col. Williams during the years 
1881 and 1882, to say nothing of balance due January 1, 1881. 

The contract calls for one hundred first-class colored convicts, 
and to have supplied the deficit would have necessitated the 
transportation of at least one hundred and seventy-five colored 
convicts to the penitentiary at a large expense. We get notice 
from the clerk of court that A. B. and C. were convicted; we 
cannot tell whether they are white or colored. If we send for and 
bring them here, it may be that they are white men, and will not 
be received on his contract, so we adopted the plan of sending 
for such as we ascertained to be colored. 

I think the State will be due Col. Williams about fifty convicts 
for one year, at the expiration of his present lease on the first day 
of January, 1883. As his lease will expire on that day it will 
become the duty of the Legislature to make some disposition of 
the State farm. 

Elsewhere in this report I have expressed my opposition to 
working convicts on public account. I therefore recommend the 
sale of this farm on the most favorable terms possible, and at 
the earliest day. There are about six hundred and fifty acres of 
open land on the farm, of which three hundred is “alluvial” or. 
bottom land, these are perhaps as good corn lands, barring the 
dangers from overflows, as can be found in the State. 

It would now cost the Sate at least $15,000 to run the place 
next year. 

One hundred bales of cotton and ten thousand bushels of corn 
would not pay expenses, counting cotton at fifty dollars per bale, 
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and corn at one dollar per bushel. The prison on the place is 
totally unfit for use, no hospital has ever been used, and both 
would be necessary. It is difficult- to get white men to stay 
through the year. 

If convicts could be selected from the miasmatic districts to 
work this farm, they might live through a-short sentence, but 
convicts from sections remote from these influences, cannot live 
on the place, and eught not to be put there. The farm -could be 
leased for a number of years by hiring convicts to the lessee to 
work it. To which plan there are serious objections. 

Since it must appear, then, that the State made a mistake in 
purchasing the farm, and that to undertake to work it on public 
account would be a mistake no less serious in its results than the 
first, and to lease with convicts to work it, is objectionable for 
reasons above stated. I therefore conclude that the best thing to 
do is to sell on the best terms possible, and this course I respect- 
fully recommend, unless a lease can be effected without convict 
labor as an inducement. 

Having already extended this report beyond what I intended 
at the outset, I now come to discuss the last, and, to my mind, 
the most important branch of the subject. Having, as I believe, 
shown that the trouble with the convict business is largely due to 
the fact that the prisons and their management must, under the 
present system, be under the exclusive control of the contractor, 
or his hired agent, and having insisted that the abuses complained 
of cannot be overcome under the present system, it is but proper 
that I should suggest a remedy, or at least what appears to my 
mind as being a solution of the difficulty. 

. 1st. J insist that the convict force of Alabama must be worked 
under the immediate supervision of the Warden. 

2nd. That the Warden should have full power to direct the 
details. 

This can only be done by a concentration of the convicts to one 
prison, and as it seems clear that this cannot be done in the walls 
at Wetumpka, we must do the next best thing, or rather that 
which is nearest to it. We must move the organization from 
Wetumpka to other walls built with a view to accommodating the 
whole convict force. 

I have prepared a plan for a prison that will comfortably hold 
six hundred prisoners, with hospital, bath house, female apart- 
ments, dining hall, guard quarters, bakery, cook room, &c., &c. 
This prison, as you will see by the plan and specifications herewith 
snbmitted, has six cell rooms on the ground floor, four of which 
are 80x24 feet, and two 80x32 feet. Being a two story building, 
twelve cells the size above mentioned are -provided for the male 
convicts. This will give room for six hundred berths, or sleeping 
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quarters for six hundred men. These: cells are so arranged as 
to have water closets to each, and from a three thousand gallon 
tank, represented in the front elevation, a plentiful. supply of 
water will constantly flow through them, insuring perfect cleanli- 
_ness, and ridding the prison of that disagreeable odor produced by 
excrements retained in tubs during the night. A rubber “hose 
will connect this tank with each cell, to supply water for all pur- 
poses and to extinguish fire in case of accident.: This prison is 
well ventilated by large windows crossed with iron bars. The 
bath houses contain ninety bath tubs, large enough to admit 
the entire person. The hospital is removed from the main build- 
ing, and is 80x24 feet, properly ventilated and furnished. The 
female cell is also disconnected from the main building. l 

The upper, or third cell, as represented in the front elevation, 
is 72x45 feet, and is divided into two apartments ; one for white 
and one for colored prisoners. These cells are denominated 
“reward cells,” to which the prisoner is to be advanced when, 
by his good conduct and general deportment, he gives satisfactory 
evidence of reformation, and an earnest desire to lead a new and 
better life. 

There can be no doubt but that a very large proportion of con- 
victs can be reformed if properly treated. Crime in one sense 1s 
a moral disease, to cure which, proper remedies must be applied. 
The same treatment for all classes of criminals will not answer the 
purpose. The Warden should be able to properly reward good 
conduct and to adequately punish bad. 

Great prudence should be observed in the punishment of con- 
victs, for there is no class of people who smart worse under unjust 
treatment than the convict, and none who understand better why 
it is necessary to punish the offender. I have never yet known 
aman to complain of a merited punishment, but on the other 
hand, I know men in our prison who will serve out their sentence 
and go out into the world with malice in their hearts against the 
State, and, indeed, all mankind, because they known they have 
been improperly treated and unjustly punished. 

These “reward cells” should be more comfortably furnished 
than the others. A small library.of suitable reading matter 
should be kept in them for the use of those who can read. 

I have been astonished at the eagerness with which convicts 
who can rekd seek after books and papers. It must be a source 
of great comfort to them to be permitted to spend the hours 
between dark and bed time, and on Sunday, in reading some good 
and wholesome book or paper. Beside the pleasure afforded the 
convict, and the relief to his mind, nothing could be more reforma- 
tory in its tendencies. 

Under our present system white and colored prisoners must 
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necessarily be confined in the same cells. White women who are 
sentenced to the penitentiary for living in adultery with negroes, 
must of necessity occupy the same cell with negro women, 
having them for their most intimate companions, and I suspect, 
frequently sleeping on the same bed with them. Do you expect 
that white woman to be reformed? Will she go out into the world 
cured of her disease by the treatment administered to her by the 
State, or will she become a greater criminal and more abandoned 
than before her conviction? The State has no moral right to 
contaminate her citizens; to force them into associations that 
will demoralize and make them less fit for the duties of citizen- 
ship than before their conviction ? 

The plan proposed by me will make, I think, a more comfort- 
able, and much better arranged prison than the one which we 
now have at Wetumpka. 

The Warden’s office should be at the prison, and he should per- 
sonally supervise the whole business, He can then prevent many 
of the abuses, if not all, that now make us ashamed of our convict 
system. The State should employ a competent physician, at a 
salary sufficient to command his entire time if necessary. Each 
prisoner should be examined cn his arrival at the prison and. his 
work assigned him by the physician. <A large per cent. of the 
convicts received at the prison need medical treatment before 
being assigned work of any kind, and the absence thereof often 
produces permanent disability, sometimes death. Men who have 
been confined in jail for months are unfit for labor until accus- 
tomed to it by degrees. Numbers are affected with rheumatism ; 
there are no external indications of it, and the convict is said to 
be “playing sick.” It requires an expert to diagnose these 
cases properly, and in the absence of such, the convict often suf- 
fers great wrong. 

In connection with the prison, a farm should be cultivated by 
those whom the physician may direct, and vegetables raised 
thereon for the use of the prison. 

This prison could be built at a cost of about $18,000, and if the 
law authorized the hiring of convicts for ten years, there would 
be no difficulty in finding contractors who would hire the whole 
force'to be worked together under this system in a coal mine; the 
contractor to build the prison, free of expense to the State, and 
pay hire for the convicts at the rate of twelve dollars, eight dollars, 
and four dollars per month, for first, second, and third -classes, as 
determined by the inspectors, and support the deadheads free of 
expense to the Sate. This would relieve the State of the entire 
expense of the institution at Wetumpka, and the whole income, 
except the salary of the Warden, physician and clerk, would be 


clear profit to the State, and even ata much less rate for the 
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convict labor, the yield would be much larger than under the 
present system. _ 

- With the above suggestions put into operation, it will be possible 
to elevate the system above just criticism, but so long as the con- 
victs are, as now, scattered all over the State, with cheap men 
and reckless boys as superintendents and guards who are the 
servants of the contractor’ and recognize no other authority, so 
long it will remain a disgrace to the State. 

It will be said this plan will create a monopoly of convict labor, 
and prevent men with small means, from competing for it, I ap- 
prehend that a complete answer -to this charge is to be found in 
the fact that the State does not propose to create a labor supply for 
adventurers who are willing to make money out of the misfortunes 
of their fellowmen, without even a desire to better their future con- 
dition. It is not the business of the State to inquire who will bebene- 
fitted or injured by the change, but her sole duty in the premises is 
to take care of herself and the convicts. If this can be done more 
perfectly by the plan now proposed, if the interest of the State 
and of the convict is to be advanced thereby, thenthe State can- 
not afford to stop to inquire what the effect will be on any man 
or company. 

If this system is adopted, I have no hesitancy in saying that the 

death-rate can and will be reduced fully one-half, that the number 
- of escapes will be reduced by two-thirds, the standard of treat- 
ment and comfort of convicts elevated to a proper point, and the- 
revenue from convict labor increased. 

The law regulating commutation of time for good conduct 
ought to be so amendcd as to let each year stand for itself. Asthe 
law now is, once bad, always bad, when a person by any means 
once gets a bad report, there is no inducement held out to him for 
good conduct. A ten-year man may have bad conduct for the 
first year, and for that offence stands barred from receiving any 
benefit from thislaw. Again, in many instances, aman becomes very . 
useful to his contractor after serving several years, and it might be 
that a very slight offence would induce the contractor to give him 
a bad report, thereby retaining his man one or two years longer- 

In addition to this commutation of time, it seems to me that a 
small allowance from the man’s earnings ought to be paid him on 
his discharge. For instance, a man serves the State five years, 
earning $150 per year, or $750 for the whole time; would it not. 
be great inducement to him to conduct himself properly, and. 
labor cheerfully, if he understands that $1.00 per month would 
be paid to him on his discharge. This would amount to $60.00, 
and with this sum in his pocket he would go out into the world 
much more hopeful, and with less excuse for the commission of 
another crime, for the punishment of which he might be returned. 
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to the penitentiary. This. payment should, of course, be condi- 
tional on good- conduct, and amount paid regulated by the amount 
earned. I feel certain ‘that many men who-now are classed very 
loy, would be found working their way to a higher standard. 


HARD LABOR.. 


It is not my business to discuss the “ hard labor” system, only 
so far as it affects this institution. 

The courts frequently sentence parties to hard labor for terms 
varying from one to five years, and at the same term of court 
sentence them to the penitentiary, always ordering that the 
county sentence shall be sérved first, and at the expiration of the 
county sentence the convict be delivered to the Warden to serve the 
State sentence. The result is, the clerks fail to notify us at the 
proper time, or if they do send transcript of the docket they say 
« A. B. was sentenced to the penitentiary, said sentence to com- 
mence at expiration of his sentence to hard labor for the county,” 
without stating when the county sentence expires or where the 
convict is confined. 

County convicts frequently serve out their time and are dis- 
charged before we get notice that they are to serve a sentence 
in the penitentiary. 

They sometimes escape or die, and the contractor makes no 
report to us, as he has no means of knowing that the man is to 
be turned over to us. We have a number of such cases on our 
books. It seems to me proper that the Legislature should care- 
fully investigate the hard labor system, it works badly. The 
penitentiary system is bad enough, but that practiced by the 
counties is not entitled to the name of system. I would like to 
give the Legislative Committee charged with the investigation of 
this subject some data on which to base their investigations. 

Tables showing the receipts and disbursements for the two 
years ending September 30th, 1882, are herewith submitted: 
$50,029.18 has been paid into the State treasury. Of this 
amount Col. Bas paid in on retiring from office $10,029.18. 
$14,726.77 have been expended. Of this amount Col. Bass 
expended $4,195.48 during the five months intervening between 
September 30th, 1880, and March Ist, 1881. 

Your attention is called to tables A B C and D for information 
regarding the financial condition of the institution. 

The death list is the most unsatisfactory showing of any made. 
I need not discuss the causes, they are apparent and every one 
can understand why it isso. There is no excuse for the number 
of escapes reported, they are the results of carelessness and over- 
confidence. 
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For information touching the medical department, you are 
referred to the report of Dr. R. M. Cunningham, which will, I 
think, prove satisfactory and instructive. 

As to the religious instructions and privileges extended, you 
have the report of the Chaplain, Rev. H. C. Taul, and of his 
associate, Rev. J. B. Anderson. 

To you, gentlemen, and to all the officers connected with the 
penitentiary, I return thanks for uniform courtesy and kindness. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Warden. 


TABLE A. 


SHOWING RESOURCES AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE TWO 
YEARS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 18832. 


æ RESOURCES. 


$ 56,440 58 


Amount earned by convict labor..............-.200e eee 
EXPENDITURES. 


Paid for flour, meal, beef, bacon, molasses, coffee, sugar, 
rice, shoes, leather, hats, osnaburgs, prison clothes, 
medicine, hospital supplies, tobacco, horse feed, 
discharged convict account, wood, paints, oil, cotton 
seed, transportation of convicts, &c., as per vouchers, 
examined and allowed by the Board of Inspectors, since 
March Shs OO Lem aurncihear dean tye owed ana aa ave $ 9,931 29 


4,795 48 


me 


5 14,726 77 
Sürplüs o cree a rl a Ret ea A eau i take = $ 41,713 81 


$18,182 85 
1,711 60 
309 55 

87 56 


Labor uncollected last report....... ee EA eee 
Cash on- haând irecord isene At Iie ate Gest pe lie Beda Mune Gee 


20,291 56 
41,713 81 


$ 62,005 37 
DISBURSEMENTS. ! 
$ 50,029 18) 


Paid inte State Treasury ens ai a acaces he har ee eee ea ee Ses 


Labor uncollected (not due until October 1)............. 11,371 64 
Cashon DONG rs ott irena sateen A aaa venbioheass 207 44 
` Due from United States... 0.0... 0c eee ce eee ee eee 309 55 
Dne from sundry act.. 654.0% awd ea dares Dae Bag Bhd eens 87 56 


$ 62,005 37 
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TABLE B. 


SHOWING AMOUNT EARNED BY LABOR OF CONVICTS AND 
NOT INCLUDED IN TABLE A, FOR TWO YEARS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30. 18832. 


Amount earned by eighty-five convicts furnished to Thos. 
Williams on his contract with Gov. Houston, under an 
act of the General Assembly approved March 10, 1875, 
being the last years fulfillment of the eight years con- 
tract for the payment of the State farm, at $8 per an- 


num in ABR is hee scan GALE ews a we ees $ 6.800 00 
At $10 per annum in 1882............ 0... c ccc cee ee 8,500 00 
Total for two years... oes ie sy cre eee eee l $ 15,300 00 
TABLE C. 


-SHOWING EARNINGS OF THE ALABAMA PENITENTIARY OVER 
AND ABOVE EXPENSES FOR THE TWO YEARS ENDING 
5 SEPTEMBER 30, 1882. 


Surplus as per TableAs ou stead esas whbeds ends basewe $ 41,713 81 
Surplus as per Table be. i) os cussGandvcs wetina doses canted 15,300 00 


$ 57,013 81 


